Parliamentary Government in ILngland
tions. No subject is so likely to break down the barriers
of mutual self-restraint as property; and what has now
moved into the foreground of debate is the rights that
attach to its possession.
2.
The British Constitution, moreover, is the expression
of a politically democratic government, it is not the
expression of a democratic society. The implications of
that distinction are important. In Great Britain not only
is there a contradiction between our economic power and
our political power; what Mr, Tawney has called "our
religion of inequality" has made a contradiction between
our political democracy and the hierarchical character of
our social system. It is, no doubt, true that wealth in
Great Britain can purchase for itself access to the highest
social place. But it is also true that, save for a favoured
few, any serious approach to equality of opportunity does
not exist. There are barriers in the way of ascent to the
highest places in the State which the possession of ability
alone is not sufficient to overpass*
There is little approximation to equality in educational
opportunity; and that means that the main positions in
the State are closed to the great mass of the nation.
Access to them is largely a function of parental circuit!-
stancc. Whether it be the law or the civil service, the
armed forces of the Crown or the professions, the con-
ditions of entrance to them arc a heavy tax upon all not
born into the middle or the upper class. Anyone who
studies the composition of boards of directors in public
companies, or appointments to such bodies ad Royal
Commissions, the British Broadcasting Corporation, the
London Passenger Transport Board, will see that, for the
most part, working-class representation is virtually ex-